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About Postal Life 


Publication of this first issue of POSTAL LIFE 
is a happy event, but there is a touch of irony in it too. 

Our new magazine is intended as a means of com- 
munication for the employees of the world’s greatest 
communications system, and I cannot help but remark 
that it is a belated inauguration. 

The American public relies heavily upon the im- 
pressive efficiency of the U. S. Mails, and yet, the post 
Office, as an institution, has made little enough use of 
its Own services. 

Like the cobbler who neglects his family’s shoes, 
we are getting around to ourselves last. 

I have felt many times since I came to the post 
office that we have suffered because we have no means 
of communicating with you as an individual and with 
your thousands of fellow employees. 

POSTAL LIFE has been created to meet that 
need. We feel that our postal community of 600,000 
career employees ought to be served by its own journal. 

Our objective is to promote understanding among 
all parts of the postal establishment and to emphasize 
everyone’s share in our responsibility to provide the 
best possible mail service. 

The postal system is massive, far-flung and complex. 
Its employees work in 44,000 different installations 
scattered throughout the United States, and at times 
the interconnection and the dependency of one part of 
the system upon all others is not fully apparent or 
appreciated. 

POSTAL LIFE will emphasize our commitment 
as a single organization engaged in a common purpose. 

This publication is intended as a direct link be- 
tween national policy and local operation. It is a per- 
sonal message from us at headquarters to you who 
process the mail. It is addressed to the career service 
and to all the crafts and job specialties which make up 
our vast organization. The diversity and the unity of 
the Postal Service are to be combined into POSTAL 
LIFE. 


This is a magazine about yourselves and your 
work; its scope is your career, from seniority to scheme 
knowledge, from recruitment to retirement. It is meant 
for you in the delivery service—whether you are a city 
carrier or rural or a special delivery messenger; it is 
directed to you of the clerk’s trade—whether you dis- 
tribute, sell stamps or ride the RPO. 

POSTAL LIFE tells about the emplevees you 
supervise, if you are a postmaster, and about the man 
you work for, if you are a craft member. It is addressed 
to mail handlers and motor vehicle operators, cus- 
todians and cleaning ladies, inspectors and auditors and 
supervisors. 

It‘is a magazine about post offices, whether they 
are in Sitka or Miami, and about services, be they mail 
processing or bird watching. It is a discussion of next- 
day delivery and long range planning, a survey of train- 
ing and transportation, mechanization and military mail, 
an observation on equal opportunity, employee orga- 
nizations and outstanding individual achievement. 

Briefly, POSTAL LIFE is going to cover the 
Postal Service from airmail to ZIP Code. 

Our purposes are instruction and information in 
a manner that has equal appeal to employees in all 
positions and pay levels. We intend to make POSTAL 
LIFE an enjoyable and an educational experience for 
every one of its readers. 

This is your magazine; it was established for your 
benefit and convenience. It is intended to inform you 
individually of the events and developments that affect 
your career. 

I invite you to participate in the editorial direction 
of POSTAL LIFE. I solicit your reactions to this first 
issue, and I welcome your suggestiomg for future edi- 
tions. You may submit articles or *: for publica- 
tion and letters for inclusion in th® readers’ column. 
Your feelings and comments will help guide our efforts 
to produce a vital, useful professional journal for the 
Postal Service. 


Lawrence F. O'Brien 
Postmaster General 
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~ MAIL FOR OUR MEN 


U.S. Army Photo 


In a place called Long Binh, 
the Army has a replacement depot. 
It is a military base which processes 
servicemen moving in and out of 
Viet Nam, and its atmosphere is one 
of haste and transience. A man isn’t 
likely to find anyone there he knows. 

Mail service is general delivery. 
The call window tempts every sol- 
dier who passes through, and even 
if he is newly arrived overseas, the 
clerk may very well have a letter or 
two for him. 

Often, the mail will beat him 
from the United States to Vietnam. 
American troops are receiving the 
finest mail service ever; General 
William C. Westmoreland himself 
has said so. 

The chief of Viet Nam military 
operations places mail in importance 
with bullets, bandages and beans. 
He says that a letter from home is 
one of the most significant contri- 
butions to men in the field. 

First class mail is getting three 
to five day delivery from posting 
stateside. Small parcels sent space 
available (SAM) are delivered in 
about 10 days. Mail from Viet Nam 
to the USA gets the same service. 
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IN VIET-NA 
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The flow of mail to that em- 
battled nation has risen to a flood, 
and the task of getting it delivered 
is a mighty team effort in which all 
postal employees in America play a 
part. In cooperation with commer- 
cial carriers and the Department of 
Defense, postal employees are help- 
ing to make the military mail opera- 
tion a not-so-small miracle. 

More than 55 million pounds 
went to Viet Nam last year. 

The mail originates, of course, 
in the great cities and a thousand 
towns and villages which have con- 
tributed their sons to the Vietnam 
conflict. It is processed in thousands 
of post offices and dispatched as 
quickly as possible to west coast 
concentration centers. 

Sometimes two million pounds 
a week arrive at San Francisco; half 
will go to Viet Nam, the remainder 
to Japan and other points in the Far 
East. Seattle, open barely three 
months, handles a lesser amount. 

Postal employees sort the mail 
by APO, and military mail clerks 
help with the arduous researching 
of incomplete addresses. That task 
is particularly important because the 


Base Camp of the 25th Inf. Div. picks up mail bags at Cu Chim Rvm 


men and their units may be con- 
tinually on the move in the shifting 
land war, and delivery under com- 
bat conditions is hard enough as it 
is. 

Forwarding has been devel- 
oped to a fine art in Viet Nam. 
Military locator specialists keep 
track of transfers and troop move- 
ments. Almost all of the time, the 
mail catches up. 


The responsibility has been the 
military’s ever since the pouches left 
the great jumping off points, travel- 
ing as armed forces mail bound for 
the Far East. The larger, heavier 
parcels go by ship. They will spend 
21 days on the water and possibly 
weeks more awaiting unloading. 
Average age of the delivered surface 
parcel is about 45 days. 


The trip by ait{akes about 30 
hours. Spacious cargo Planes trans- 
port the mail in white fiberglass con- 
tainers called “igloos,” each of 
which holds about 80 pouches and 
sacks. Last Christmas, more than 
nine million pounds of mail was 
bundled into igloos and packed off 
for Viet Nam. 














The large airstrips in Viet Nam 
are among the busiest in the world. 
The noise and activity go on around 
the clock. The jet whine never 
ceases. Inevitably, the mail plane 
descends from the calm of 30,000 
feet into a maelstrom. 

As always, time and the op- 
pressive heat close in. It is near 
midnight. The temperature is 97 
degrees. At Tan Son Nhut airfield 
outside Saigon, or Da Nang up 
country or Cam Ranh Bay, the men 
come running to unload the mail. 

Their job is similar to those of 
thousands of mail handlers and 
clerks in hundreds of sectional cen- 
ters throughout the United States. 

Get hands on the mail. Get it 
broken down. Get it to transporta- 
tion and get it on its way. Fast. 

The mail must be off by dawn. 
Some goes to temporary offices up 
the road. Some to base housing. 
Much of it will go inland, to the 
field. Or to hospitals. 


Through the night, the mail is 
moved up to the flight line. It is 
gathered from the Military Air 
Command Charters, from the Pan 
American commercial flights, from 
the ships in the bay. Long lines of 
artificial igloos looking out of place 
in the tropics stand waiting. 

Most mail moves inland by air, 
and at sunrise the first wave of mail 
planes, the pony express of the sky, 
takes off. CV-2 Caribous and the 
ubiquitous helicopters bear the great- 
est load. : 

It is 7:00 A.M. Aloft is a 
Caribou assigned to carry mail to 
two brigades of the 1st Infantry 
Division at Phouc Vint and Lai Khe, 
about 45 miles north of Saigon. 
Aboard areg .JQ00 pounds of letters 
and percep PFC replacements, 
medical supplies and parts for the 
division’s vehicles. 


The trip is uneventful. The 
gunfire is distant. Overhead a 
squadron of jet fighters streaks 


toward the horizon. No one is giv- 
ing notice to the mail plane. 


The pilot makes casual re- 
marks about the gunfire, saying that 
mail planes are a favorite target of 
the Viet Cong but that he knows of 
no loss of mail. He dips a wing, 
puts down toward the brigade’s air- 
strip. He sounds an airborn mail 
call, honking the plane’s raucous 
horn three times. 

A mud-splattered truck bursts 
from the shelter of the trees and 
races out to meet the plane. 


The driver dismounts and be- 
gins to load the truck, flinging mail 
sacks with the same easy motion he 
used to pitch hay in Iowa. He 
checks his manifest and pulls off, 
down the bumpy road toward his 
APO, a quonset hut in which the 
temperature will rise to 111 degrees 
by noon. 


The structure is his duty post 
for at least 12 hours a day, for as 
many as 10 weeks without a day off. 
He is the corporal, and he has seven 
men to help him open the sacks and 
sort the mail by units. 


“It could be worse,” he says. 
“Five months ago we were in a tent. 
Now at least we have electric lights 
when the generator isn’t too tiréd.” 


U.S. Army Photo 






















In a few hours a radio call 
summons unit mail clerks. They ar- 
rive in Jeeps, bringing letters and 
packages to be mailed, and they col- 
lect the incoming pouches for their 
outfits. 

The quonset is located at the 
edge of the town. Across the street 
is a little market whose sign is done 
in the eloquent squiggles that mean 
whole thoughts to the Vietnamese. 
Under it ads for Pepsi and Coke 
vie for attention. 

Women, lovely in the flowing 
ao dai, pass the APO. Kids are 
shouting to each other. Soldiers ar- 
rive in a steady stream, calling at 
the APO for mail. There are lock 
boxes along one wall. 

It is hot and sweaty. A man 
must handle his mail gingerly or the 
washable blue will come off on his 
fingers. 

A popular item in packets 
from home is Kool-aid. A mail 
clerk says that everyone is drinking 
it now that ice is available. A small 
thing to be grateful for. 

It is only morning, but the 
corporal is tired. He is perspiring, 
and his eyes are red. But he won’t 
take off. 


Mail call on Operation ‘‘Crazy Horse"’ 
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Mail overflow is stacked in street near crowded, busy Saigon Air Force APO 





Marines load helicopter in Da Nang 
Lt. James Graham passes out mail near Qui Nhon to men of First Cavalry 


Naga: / 


“Twelve hours a day is a long 
day, day after day,” he says. He is 
making out money orders, trying not 
to smudge the ink. “But the guys 
really need that mail.” 

The corporal is proud of his 
job. “I’m really doing something 
worth while here. I wonder if those 
guys working our mail in the States 
think about their jobs like this. It’s 
something special, you know.” 

He goes on about the fantastic 
money order business in Viet Nam. 
Already a legend is the Air Postal 
Clerk at APO 96307 who wrote 
$105,000 worth in one day and had 
only a 40 cent error in his report... 
and a sore hand. It is not unusual 
for an APO to issue $2 million in 
money orders in one month. Hip 
pocket bank, the GI’s call it. 

This is to be expected. Money 
orders were born of similar circum- 
stances during the Civil War when 
soldiers needed a safe and conven- 
ient method of sending money home 
to their families. 

In Viet Nam money orders are 
most important on pay day. But the 
mail is important every day. At Da 
Nang it never stops. 


It is 10:00 P.M. A Pan Am 
707 touches down, brakes its en- 
gines with a shattering scream and 
taxis to the apron. A couple of Air 
Force sergeants with stripes to their 
elbows volunteer to help unload 
mail. Nine of the 13 “igloos” are 
to come off. About 45,000 pounds 
of mail for Da Nang. 

It’s eerie. The VC’s have tried 
to infiltrate the base again. Rifle fire 
echoes in the distance. White flares 
light the skies and linger for endless 
seconds, perishing pepantly. A 
sentry dog barks sharph_® 
someone. Night sounds: 

The ten man crew unloads the 
mail swiftly. There is no pause for 
the noises from the darkness. One 
of the noncoms, a hulking fellow 





» 
iG from the Bronx who repairs jet en- 
in gines 12 hours a day talks about 
y Continued on page 20 
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BRITAIN 


Personnel Director 
John Newton 


IS IN- 


CORPORATING 


The no-strike tradition has 
been largely an institution of the 
British civil service, but there is a 
fair chance that it will accompany 
the post office conversion to cor- 
porate enterprise. 

The unwritten arrangement is 
reinforced by a long-standing feel- 
ing against public strikes, and in a 
country so conscious of custom and 
precedent, all sides seem to feel that 
this is as secure a basis as any other 
for minimizing the chances of labor 
stoppage in so vital an industry as 
the royal mails. 

It is a tradition that has served 
Britain well; there have been only 
two or three incidents in this cen- 
tury. 
The Union of Post Office 
Workers, largest of the 20 employee 


organizations, staged a determined 
campaign for a 10.5 per cent pay 
increase in 1964 and culminated it 
with a slowdown and a two-hour 
walkout. UPW, whose membership 
includes both sorters and deliverers, 
represents about 180,000 of the na- 
tion’s 400,000 post and telecom- 
munications workers. 

On a hot day in mid-July, em- 
ployees abandoned London sorting 
centers and marched singing through 
the streets to Hyde Park where 
thousands of them sprawled on the 
grass and heard the oratory of Gen- 
eral Secretary Ronald Smith and 
other union leaders. 

Despite a display which in- 
cluded drums, bagpipes and banners, 
that labor disagreement was re- 
solved in the manner of all other 


. talks post office with Assistant Postmaster General Richard Murphy 











serious impasses: by negotiation. 
The settlement brought employees a 
6.5 per cent increase which boosted 
maximum pay for a London mail- 
man to $39 for a 42-hour week. 
Collective bargaining is a cus- 
tom in the British postal service, 
and it is not surprising that such a 
major disagreement on wages should 
be settled by such means. Salaries 
for postal staff may be increased 
without Parliamentary action, and 
postal unions are accustomed to ne- 
gotiating on the key issue of pay as 
well as working conditions and other 
employee affairs. Such experience 
has helped prepare the system for 
its conversion to public corporation 
subject to government regulation. 
The decision to incorporate 
was announced in August, 1966, 
Continued on page 16 





LET TER 
SORTER 
AND 
LEVEL FIVE 


The debut of a multi-position letter sorter is a lot 
like running the four-minute mile all over again. Each 
post office must convince itself that it can be done. 

The psychological barrier is not so much the size of 
the machine, although that is awesome, or the cost, 
although ‘hat is considerable. The mumbling block is 
the production expected of the mechanical giant; the 
big hulk is equipment enough for a dozen operators 
who are expected to process 30,000 to 36,000 letters 
per hour with 98 per cent accuracy. 

The testament to such great expectations is the fact 
that dozens of machines in installations throughout the 
country are performing at that pace every day. 

Each is run by a skilled crew of postal clerks who 
have been trained to distribute letters at a rate approxi- 
mating one each second. Many operators are so profi- 
cient that they seem to play the keyboard effortlessly 
as if it were a piano. 

The demand for their skills has expanded rapidly 
since the start of the accelerated mechanization pro- 
gram 18 months ago. A promotion goes with accredi- 
tation, and the job is currently one of the fastest grow- 
ing classifications at pay level five. 

All told, some 3,000 to 3,500 distribution clerks will 
rate the premium level or be close to it by the end of 
1967; the Bureau of Operations expects to add 1,000 
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similar positions each year thereafter. 

The number of machines is now nearing 70, and 
within two years there will be 151. Each letter-sorter 
accommodates a team of 20 employees, and eventually 
most of the machines will be scheduled for two tours 
each day and two shifts of operators. 

A $6 million contract signed a year ago with the 
Burroughs Corporation, Paoli, Pa., is nearing maturity, 
and the company expects to deliver the last of 53 letter 
sorters to 29 cities within the next few months. 

By now, the $115,000 machines have been erected 
in a number of installations, and the largest facilities 
have two or more. But the arrival of one of the ele- 
phantine LSM’s is still a bit disconcerting to offices 
which have never seen one. By its sheer immensity, 
the machine commands a psychological edge. 

Letter-sorters are 77 feet long, and they weigh 15 
tons. Each stands nine and a half feet high and towers 
impressively above the employees who have come to 
look it over. 

Viewed from its most favorable profile, the LSM has 
all the personality of a tall, green wall with a series of 
beams thrust into its side. The outriggers have no 
function of support; they are consoles by which clerks 
feed mail into the distribution organism. 


Continued on page 8 








HIGHER LEVEL 
EDUCATION 





For sure, there will be no stadium or athletic scholar- 
ships at the Postal Institute of Technology. 

Few other things are as certain even though the long 
sought college of postal knowledge is within talking 
distance of registering its first students. Two years of 
enthusiastic planning have done nothing to diminish the 
scale of the grand design, and the concept of the cam- 
pus has been expanded to include a fine new home for 
the Bureau of Research and Engineering. 

The Bureau, which observes its first birthday in July, 
is fast outgrowing its space at Post Office Department 
headquarters; within the next five years, staff is ex- 
pected to reach 900, about twice present strength. 

By that time, the Bureau hopes to take up residence 
at the same complex with PIT in spacious, specially 
designed quarters which will include a postal laboratory 
for research and development. Technologists will be 
able to design models of tomorrows mail processing 
machinery and test them rigorously under controlled, 
realistic conditions. 

Planners are looking forward to facilities for systems 
testing, equipment demonstration areas, shops, engi- 
neering offices and design rooms. 

The conjunction within the same campus of the 
Postal Institute of Technology and the Bureau of Re- 
search and Engineering provides a fortuitous meeting 





ground at which engineers and operations specialists 
can engage in a continuous consultation on postal 
problems. 

Dormitories for resident students, including visitors 
from other countries, will be erected. Underdeveloped 
nations, particularly, are sending increasing numbers 
of persons to the United States for training in post 
office techniques. 

The institution will use modern teaching aids, in- 
cluding audio-visual devices, and it will offer a variety 
of facilities: auditoriums, meeting rooms and lecture 
halls. 

PIT will be a part of the Bureau of Personnel which 
is responsible for training, and the school’s director, 
when he is appointed, will report to the Assistant Post- 
master General for Personnel. 

However, the Institute’s divisions of study will serve 
all Bureaus, and each will guide preparation of the 
curriculum for its own school. The Office of Planning 
and Systems Analysis is project coordinator. 

Ultimately, PIT expects to maintain a staff of 300 
or more at the main establishment in Washington, and 
a well-developed extension service is planned. The edu- 
cational facilities of PIT are to be offered through a 
dozen or more field branches and correspondence 


Continued on page 8 
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LETTER SORTER Continued 

Despite its facade, the machine 
inside is nothing more than a glori- 
fied conveyor. Its chains circulate 
carts which respond to the opera- 
tor’s key and collect mail for any 
of 277 separations. The capacity is 
about five times that of a manual 
48-hole case, and the machine can 
accommodate more than one scheme 
at a time. 

Burroughs models to date have 
been designed for 12 operators, but 
modified versions are being prepared 
for smaller offices. Thus, El Paso’s 
equipment will have seating for 
eight, and Toledo’s is being built 
for six. 

Accompanying the development 
of the mechanical giants is a train- 
ing program geared to turn out 
operating and maintenance person- 
nel. Mechanics receive 160 hours of 
instruction at one of three national 
technical centers; supervisors get 
two days of formal study and some 
weeks of on-the job experience. The 
big task, of course, is preparing key- 
board operators. Training is co- 
ordinated by national headquarters, 
and it is timed to precede the in- 
stallation of the machinery by two 
to three months. 

For example, New Orleans, Nash- 
ville and San Antonio have been 
preparing staff since April, but their 
new machines will not be opera- 
tional until late July. 

The course lasts five months, and 
clerks are paid while they learn. 
Usually, they spend about two hours 
per day at practice consoles, return- 
ing to their regular duties for the 
remaining six. 

Guiding the instruction are re- 
gional and local training technicians 
who have had special preparation at 
one-week seminars in Washington. 
The technicians observe machine 
operation and training methods and 
shape plans for similar instruction 
at their respective post offices. 

Like any other occupation in 
short supply, machine sorting is a 





good field to get into. The reward 
is a one-level salary increase, ex- 
perience with a sophisticated piece 
of machinery, and service that may 
be a valuable advantage toward a 
further promotion. 


The requirements are high. To 
pass, trainees must show that they 
can achieve 98 per cent accuracy 
on two schemes at speeds ranging 
from 50 to 60 pieces per minute. 
Employees are then ready for the 
examination which will qualify them 
for promotion to level five. 


Despite the rigorous standards, 
about two-thirds of the candidates 
complete their courses and qualify 
as LSM operators. Those who lag 
during the course are entitled to 
counseling, further training and re- 
testing. 


First choice for the trainee posi- 
tions goes to regular clerks; there- 
after bidding passes to career substi- 
tute clerks. The group for training 
is selected by seniority from among 
those in the respective categories 
who have passed a preliminary ap- 
titude test. 


Under production conditions, op- 
erators can expect to sort for about 
45 minutes of each hour. They 
spend the remaining 15 loading con- 
soles with unsorted letters or ¢ sllect- 
ing sorted mail in packets from the 
rear of the machine. Customarily, 
two ledge loaders and three to six 
sweeper-tyers attend each machine; 
most are trained as operators, and 
they alternate at the keyboard. 
There are two 15-minute breaks 
each tour. 

A single supervisor oversees the 
entire operation, and a maintenance 
mechanic is on hand to take care 
of the equipment. 

Future models undoubtedly will 
be refined, but the current version, 
with its shortcomings and occasional 
delays still delivers about twice the 
production per man-hour than a 
similar number of clerks standing 
at pigeonholes. @ 


PIT Continued 


courses; teaching methods may in- 
clude film or television as well as 
visiting lecturers and on-the-job 
demonstrations. 

The Postal Institute of Tech- 
nology is a declaration that the Post 
Office Department is entering the 
field of formal education and that 
the skills of the post office now re- 
quire more of a teacher than ex- 
perience. 

More than a dream is that future 
day when all supervisory candidates 
can expect instruction at the Insti- 
tute before they can qualify for pro- 
motion. The school will emphasize 
career development, and its alumni 
can look forward to accelerated ad- 
vancement within the Postal Service. 

The project gradually is matur- 
ing from vision into creation. The 
aspirations of its begetters now must 
be reconciled into an order of pri- 
orities so that work can begin in 
earnest. 

To be sure, PIT will have no 
campus or permanent classrooms 
for several years more, but the 
school is now expected to open in 
interim quarters during the spring 
or summer of 1968. If all goes well, 
the first field branch will be inaugu- 
rated at the same time and the 
others will be established as swiftly 
as the need can be met. 

In the meantime, the Institute 
must develop curriculum, instruc- 
tors and a student body. PIT will 
consult continuously with selected 
colleges and universities on the 
planning, conduct and evaluat‘on of 
a program of study; indeed, the es- 
tablished academic community will 
likely house the PIT field branches. 

Undoubtedly, two of the most 
immediate lines of study at the 
postal institute will be labor rela- 
tions, and work scheduling. Both 
courses will affect rank and file em- 
ployees throughout the country al- 
though most of the students will be 


management personnel. 
Continued on page 18 














Enhancing the venerable geometry of clerk and letter carrier crafts is Gwen 
Taylor, part of a new tradition which includes increasing numbers of .. . 









WOMEN 
INTHE 

POSTAL 
SERVICE 


More than 200 years ago when 
he was postmaster general of the 
colonial postal service, Benjamin 
Franklin appointed his brother’s 
widow to succeed her husband as 
postmaster of Boston. 

The lady’s given name is forever 
lost to history; geneology remem- 
bers her only as Miss Gooch who 
married John Franklin, but the 
precedent she set has yielded the 
Post Office Department a mighty 
legacy. 

Today, the department is one of 
the nation’s largest employers of 
women, and the distinction grows 
daily. The number of female em- 
ployees has doubled in the past few 
years, and fully 107,000 now work 
for the postal service. More and 
more of the post office workload is 
being handled by women. 

Traditionally, women have always 
been clerks and postmasters, but the 
invasion of other classifications in 
recent years has been impressive. 
In 1965, there were 370 ladies walk- 
ing routes, and now there are nearly 
3,500. Thirteen women, in fact, 
have qualified for the level five car- 
rier technician position. 
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Gwen distributed mail on night tour before she bid for new assignment 


Although women comprise about 
25 per cent of the total number of 
distribution clerks, their higher per- 
centage of 36.4 in the machine dis- 
tribution clerk position is a signifi- 
cant one. They have responded well 
to the challenge presented by the 
higher paying positions. Some ten 
per cent of the civil service ex- 
aminers-in-charge jobs are held by 
women, not a numerically large 
group but an important one. 

Not too long ago, the types of 
work for which women could apply 
were limited. It wasn’t that they 
couldn’t handle the jobs, it was 
simply a different world. Two mas- 
sive wars sent the men off to battle, 
and brought thousands of women 
out of homes to take their place in 
business, the labor force and gov- 
ernment. There was even a time 
when it was hard to tell the lady 
welders from the men. 

Now industry and government ap- 
peals for more and more women to 
join the work force; recruitment and 
job training in former “men only” 
fields is an accepted fact. The in- 
sistence of the Administration upon 
equal employment opportunities for 


women has helped considerably. 

Why such an increase of women 
in the national work force and in 
the postal service? Experts quote a 
lot of reasons, but it all boils down 
to the simple fact of supply and 
demand. 

Some want to use their special- 
ized career training and education 
before they marry; others prefer a 
career to homemaking. There are 
those who continue working after 
marriage to help feather the nest 
before starting a family. Others turn 
to salaried employment when the 
children are in school and expenses 
mount, such as all those labor- 
saving gadgets, home furnishings, 
the family car, education, vacations, 
and on and on. Family demands 
become just too much of a burden 
for a single wage earner. There are 
many women, single, married or 
divorced who are the sole support 
of their households, and there are 
those who go to work with husband- 
hunting foremost on their minds. 

Although present rolls list 1,764 
women as “mail handlers” there 
probably won’t be as many appli- 
cants for this position when new 








Civil Service weight lifting tests are 
introduced. The present test re- 
quires only that the applicants 
shoulder one 80-pound sack; soon 
job candidates will have to lift 40, 
50, 60 and 80-pound sacks a total 
of 14 different times. A number of 
the ladies have proved that they can 
heft those sacks (just look at some 
of their bowling scores!), but most 
women are engaged in less strenu- 
ous postal occupations. 


The universality of the postal 
service helps to explain the increase. 
Postal jobs are available to women 
in communities throughout the 
United States. In Chicago, for in- 
stance, one fourth of the postal em- 
ployees are women. Of those 7,500, 
clerks claim 6,900, while 340 are 
mail handlers, and 260 are carriers. 
The clerk-register in that city has 
1,200 eligibles, 60 per cent of them 
female. 


Throughout the country, women 
are taking over a variety of postal 
positions. There are, for example, 
81 special delivery messengers, 11 
distribution and dispatch expediters, 
105 time and attendance clerks. In 
the supervisory ranks, women claim 
66 foreman of mails positions, 40 
branch and station superintendent 
jobs, and 162 assistant postmaster- 
ships. 


Washington, D.C., and the 15 
regional headquarters lean more 
heavily on secretarial jobs. Of the 
11,838 employees in the capital, 
3,113 are women, and only 20 of 
them carry the mail, but there are 
seven supervisors and two acting 
supervisors on the job. 

Of the 8,401 fourth class post 
offices in operation, 5,353 have lady 
postmasters; another 6,305 women 
head larger post offices. Pasadena, 
Calif., an office with receipts,of $6.2 
million, claims Mrs. Kathryn S. Wil- 
son as postmaster, at PFS—15, and 
Lansing, Mich., with revenue at 
$5.2 million, has for its postmaster 
Mrs. Berniece C. Hill, a PFS—14. 





In the past two years, Baton 
Rouge, with a total working force 
of 650, has hired 50 female em- 
ployees, bringing their number up 
to 70. Seven of every ten appli- 
cants, says Postmaster Alton Lea, 
are women. 

Advancement in all levels is open 
to those who can qualify. Several 
top Department jobs in Washington 
are held by women. Reva Beck 
Bosone is judicial officer; Mrs. Anne 
Flory is in the No. 2 spot in the 
Compensation Division of the Bu- 
reau of Personnel; Miss Beatrice 
Aitchison heads the Research Branch 
of the Economics and Development 
Division of the Bureau of Trans- 
portation; Miss Clarissa Coffey is 
administrative officer to Assistant 
Postmaster General William M. Mc- 
Millan; and Miss Eva Tuggle is one 
of the four members of the Board 
of Appeals and Review. 

Until two years ago, Willow 
Springs, Ill., boasted an all-woman 
staff until Andrew G. Kubaitis was 
appointed acting postmaster over its 
seven employees. “No problem here 
at all,” Andy says. “We get along 
just fine.” 


Joey Eisenman at postal headquarters 
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A Fact 
of Postal Life 


The increase in female employ- 
ment is becoming a fact of postal 
life, but it is certainly not an un- 
pleasant one. 

Gwendolyn Faye Taylor is living 
proof of that. Like any number of 
young housewives, Gwen is also em- 
barking upon a career, and the 
postal service is her choice. 

She works at the Fairfax, Va., 
post office, and in June she began 
a new assignment as a window clerk. 
She likes her job and she declares 
her preference readily. 

Gwen is a bright image of today’s 
career service, and she is particu- 
larly a fitting example of the in- 
creasingly important role of women 
in the post office. 

Besides her personal participa- 
tion, Gwen is related to the postal 
family by blood and marriage. Her 
father is Dallas Hinkle, who is a 
career clerk at nearby Alexandria, 
and her husband, Thomas A. Tay- 
lor, is a letter carrier and a member 
of the Fairfax branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers. 

Gwen herself is newly elected 
secretary of local 3354 of the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, and her 
union activity, like her work, is in- 
spired by a personal and genuine 
interest. Health insurance, she says, 
was no inducement to her; she 
joined her union because she be- 
lieves in the labor movement and 
its goals. 

Gwen is 20, and she began as a 
career substitute soon after her 
daughter, Wendy Renee, was born 
about a year and a half ago. 

Miss Joey Eisenman, a distribu- 
tion clerk at Arlington, Va., has 
been in the postal service about the 
same length of time. 








Both share a desire for new chal- 
lenges and advancement, and each 
is considering a different career 
avenue. Admittedly, 18 months’ 
seniority is not a great advantage, 
but it is enough to have won Gwen 
the window clerk’s job she desired. 
Joey, who previously spent six years 
as a floral arranger, can also type 
and has secretarial skills. 


Like them, Mrs. Charlotte Oleyar, 
a personnel assistant at the Alex- 
andria Post Office, began as a dis- 
tribution clerk and developed her 
talents into new skills. After four 
years, she left the workroom floor 
and transferred into the personnel 
office. She achieved the level seven 
position last May after 11 years of 
service. 


Mrs. Oleyar has a _ charming 
manner and a warm smile that 
equip her well for her job. She too 
has remarked upon the increasing 
numbers of women who are seeking 
employment in the postal service, 
and she says that almost half the 
applicants for level four positions at 
Alexandria are women. She at- 
tributes the increase partly to the 
Viet Nam conflict which has drained 
young men from the labor market. 


All three women share a desire 
for experience in different postal as- 
signments. They welcome challenge, 
and they agree that learning scheme 
knowledge was a major one. 


“TI left floral arranging because I 
wanted to see if I could do some- 
thing different,” Joey said. “The 
schemes were difficult at first, but 
then I got to know them.” 


“Tt was quite a job at first,” Gwen 
agreed. “I studied at home and in 
the evenings so I could learn them 
because I wanted to pass the tests 
and get that over with.” 

She has another reason for seek- 
ing the window position. “It’s fun 
to meet the people yoy’ve been 
sticking mail for,” she said. “I’ve 
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known them only as a name and a 
box number.” 

Postmaster Charles Harris,, who 
has been impressed with her skill at 
the schemes, feels Gwen will also 
do well at her window job, and he 
agrees that her smile suits counter- 
line service. 

Gwen now has Sunday and Tues- 
day off, and of course she would 
like to have consecutive days, but 
at least her schedule no longer in- 
terferes with Saturday nights. As a 
junior distribution clerk, she had 
been working the 3:30 a.m. shift, 
and getting there, particularly after 
an evening out, was sometimes a 
challenge in itself, she admits. 

Her hours now are closer to those 
of her husband, Tom, who reports 
at 6:30 a.m. to case mail. Gwen 
prefers her new tour even though 
she doesn’t have afternoons free for 
shopping any more. But then there 
will be Tuesdays for that. 

The adjustment is part of postal 
custom, and Gwen accepts: it as she 
does the rest of her career. 

“T like it,” she says. “As far as 
I know now, I mean, as far ahead 
as I can see, I wouldn’t want to do 
anything else.” @ 











Mrs. Evelyn Brown, career letter carrier, 
Washington, D.C. 

















EMPLOYEE 


This is the story of a cham- 
pionship and the baseball player 
who won it 12 years after polio had 
taken him out of the game. 

Aubrey D. Tapley is the cham- 
pion, and his trophy is a walnut 
plaque recognizing him as the na- 
tion’s outstanding handicapped pos- 
tal employee. It was very much a 
personal victory for a man who once 
dreamed of the World Series, but it 
is also an achievement of which 
every employee in the postal service 
can be proud. 

Aubrey overcame a crippling 
disease that forced him to give up 
baseball when he was within striking 
distance of the majors. He majored 
instead in the postal service, devel- 
oping his career at his home town 
of North Little Rock, Ark., where 
he had broken in as a sub. 

Aubrey has been first string 
ever since, and his co-workers have 
never stopped rooting for h'm. He 
calls it a team victory because of 
their help and understanding back 
in the early difficult days. 

“When I went back to work, 
they didn’t stick me in a corner with 
some meaningless easy job,” he 
said. “The supervisor gave me reg- 
ular work, and he expectéd me to 
do it. He knew I needed that.” 

Convalescence is no longer 
connected with Aubrey’s career. 
The new award recognizes him as 
the exemplary individual that he is. 

He was chosen from among 
13,000 other handicapped persons, 
including 7,000 clerks, 3,000 letter 
carriers and 95 postmasters in offices 
throughout the United States. He 
and 15 other finalists came to Wash- 
ington for a special luncheon at 
which Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O’Brien presented him with the 





INSPIRATION FROM A 
HANDICAPPED 


plaque and a check for $250. 

Leading the applause were top 
postal officials, Aubrey’s congress- 
man, Wilbur D. Mills, and E. C. 
Hallbeck, president of Aubrey’s 
union, the United Federation of 
Postal Clerks. 

Like Aubrey himself, his story 
is representative. It might have been 
that of second prize winner Mathew 
J. Horsch, a disabled combat vet- 
eran who has served with distinction 
as a clerk in the Wichita Regional 
Office. Or of Raul R. Maldonado, 
described by the director of the New 
York Postal Data Center as “the 
best computer supervisor-operator I 
have ever met.” Or of 13 other 
regional winners. Or 13,000 more 
postal workers. 

Aubrey told the luncheon 
crowd: “This is the greatest mo- 
ment of my life.” 

He talked about the long proc- 
ess of recovery that he had begun 
a dozen years ago. At that time his 
job was limited by walls and pigeon- 
holes, but it was a wide window 
through which he began to see a 
normal life complete with a playing 
field. 

By 1956, Aubrey was coaching 





Other finalists: 

Blase J. Kusterle 
James M. O'Grady 
James F. Shea 
Donald R. Chambers 
Ralph E. Ellis, Jr. 
John D. Sullivan 
Glenn C. Talley 
Ronald S. Barton 
Richard O. Cross 
William J. Domin 
Frank G. Chituras 
Robert E. Melvin 
Robert A. Schoch, Sr. 


a boys’ team from a wheelchair. 
Less than two years later, he was 
on hand crutches, swinging out to 
the mound in the venerable tradi- 
tion of any manager trying to calm 
a ruffled pitcher. 

Aubrey entered enthusiastically 
into civic life; he has served as a 
Rotary officer, and he is today presi- 
dent of his local of the UFPC. For 
his excellent work as a distribution 
clerk, Aubrey earned a superior ac- 
complishment award. 

About the time his boys were 
winning runner up honors in state- 
wide baseball competition, another 
development was to move Aubrey 
himself toward a starring role. Presi- 
dent Kennedy had issued a directive 
on employment of the handicapped, 
and post offices were responding 
wholeheartedly. 

Hiring mounted steadily, and 
the experience began to yield re- 
wards almost immediately. Handi- 
capped employees demonstrated 
again that there are few jobs they 
cannot fill. Their performance has 
been consistently superior; in punc- 
tuality, interest in duties, morale and 
work habits, they are unexcelled. 

To recognize such achievement, 
a special award was created, and 
Aubrey Tapley, a special man, was 
named the first to receive it. With 
him at the ceremony was his wife 
Medina. They have three sons, 


Mark, 5; Billy, 7; and Jerry, 13, 
who plays ball with the Elks team. 
The game is still a big part of 
Aubrey’s life. @ 
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SALT WATER 
STAR ROUTE 








Carolyn Charnock's rapt face and distracted Pauline Christy Parks are 


framed in the tiny window tended by Ruth G. Spence, now retired 
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Leon McMann on watch; captain steers 


The ferry departs Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore from the little inlet 
sheltering Crisfield and puts out into 
Chesapeake Bay, crossing the Vir- 
ginia line about half way through 
its journey to a small island with the 
sunny and distant name of Tangier. 

Aboard, depending upon the sea- 
son, are tourists, duck hunters, an 
occasional sport fisherman, freight 
and — always — mail. The island’s 
ferry is also the star route under 
contract to Captain Rudy Thomas, 
owner of Dorolena II. 

He makes the trip every day, 
transporting mail between the East- 
ern Shore office of Postmaster Eg- 
bert L. Quinn, Jr., and that of 
Alonza J. Moore, acting postmaster 


Lugging mail from land to ship to land are Crisfield substitute letter carrier John W. 
Drummond, above, and star route carrier Thomas, below, who is putting parcels ashore 
at Tangier. Sam Tsunoda captured the time honored ritual on film 





it the island. 

Tangier lies in the midst of Chesa- 

ike’s shellfish producing waters, 
and oysters, clams and Maryland’s 
famous crabs are taken there. The 
community is earnestly seeking an 
industry to provide jobs for its 
women, and a seafood processing 
factory would be just about right 
Mayor Alva Crockett has made a 
television appeal. 

The island is reputed to have 
been inhabited since 1686, and 
about 950 persons live there tod: 
[here are two churches in the pic- 
turesque old town, a health center 
nd the famous Chesapeake House. 
rhe narrow streets bear foot traffic 
and scooters and the doctor’s VW 
which is the only car on the island, 
& 





ENTERPRISING MAILS 


and the government now hopes to 
complete the reorganization by April 
1, 1969. Blueprint for the change 
is a White Paper, an official direc- 
tive of the British Government, pre- 
sented to Parliament by Postmaster 
General Edward Short last March. 

The post office is one of the 
nation’s largest industries. Last year 
it handled 11.3 billion letters and 
6.9 billion telephone calls, and its 
staff is about two per cent of the 
country’s working population. 

Employees, of course, have a 
major stake in the new corporation, 
and the big questions affecting them 
are being decided through consul- 
tation and negotiation with the 
unions. However, there will be no 
bargaining on one key point: the 
government has already declared 
that postal workers will be removed 
from civil service. 

The prospect is hardly frighten- 
ing. The White Paper decreed that 
the corporation shall “give a high 
degree of security of tenure” and 
that “there shall be no arbitrary 
system of hire and fire.” 

The paper specifically assured 
employees that there is “no reason 
for transferred staff to feel insecure 
—especially as the total man-power 
demands of the corporation are 
likely to increase.” 

Employee organizations have 


been guaranteed the right to nego- 


tiate the corporation’s retirement 
system. 

For management, the change 
will mean more authority and more 
responsibility. 

The White Paper stresses that: 
“The Corporation will be judged by 
its success in providing services to 
the public imaginatively, flexibly 
and efficiently. Managers at all 
levels will have a greater degree of 
personal responsibility for contribut- 
ing to the right decisions and for 
seeing that they are carried out 
speedily and effectively.” 

As articulated by Director of 


Personnel John M. Newton, the new 
establishment will enable the postal 
service to do more readily what is 
“commercially sensible” in person- 
nel as in other matters while carry- 
ing forward the fine tradition of staff 
relations. 

Newton is a quiet, observant 
man with restless hands who speaks 
with subdued earnestness about the 
postal system which he has served 
for 31 years. In Washington, seated 
with Assistant Postmaster General 
Richard J. Murphy, Newton spoke 
of problems and proposed solutions, 
challenges and frustrations, which 
are almost the same as those con- 
fronting the United States. 

The Post Office needs a better 
way of attracting young talent, he 
said. Some of the testing procedures 
are more likely to repel job seekers, 
particularly college graduates who 
have a choice of offers from private 
industry. 

A better career ladder must be 
created, he said. Too few of the 
capable younger people are identi- 
fied early enough. 

Newton outlined improvements 
in Britain’s system of progression. 
“Many head postmasterships used 
to go to individuals of about 50 
years, and they could look forward 
to two or three promotions to larger 
offices by age 60,” he said. Many 
younger appointments have been 
made in recent years. 

Newton was surprised to learn 
that American postmasters cannot 
be transferred at all. He wanted to 
know whether the United States has 
“a management development pro- 
gram,” and he asked specifically 
about John Strachan who has risen 
from career substitute to postmaster 
of New York in 18 years. 

“Strachan is unusual,” Murphy 
agreed. He explained that the post- 
master of the nation’s largest city 
earned bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees by studying nights and re- 
ceived his first promotion eight years 
after he entered the service. 












| think the unions are with us 


British civil service is doing 
much to facilitate its recruiting by 
waiving examinations for those with 
certain qualifications. 

Said Newton “It’s important to 
realize that no great numbers are 
standing in line to enter the nation’s 
service. What is needed is that we 
have a chance to compete for the 
best people.” 

Examinations for sorters and 
deliverers, Newton said, are “apti- 
tude tests” designed “to screen out 
the ones who are obviously unsuit- 
able.” 

Women generally make good 
sorters, Newton said. But there is 
union opposition to female appoint- 
ments to “pensionable positions,” 
as the career service is known, and 
also to regular employment of part- 
time staff. The full-time male 
staffers feel it degrades their jobs. 


Continued on page 20 


We expect to realize a return 





















A U.S. Mail Truck spun out of 
control on the Palmetto Express- 
way today and pitched its driver 
40 feet to his death. Had he 
been using his seat belt, he 


would have been saved.—MIAMI 
News 3/10/67 


Records of the Post Office De- 
partment’s Safety and Health Divi- 
sion are full of stories like that. The 
seat-belt enigma is one of life’s 
frustrations for the Department’s 
safety engineers. 

For at least five years, the De- 
partment has had seat belts on all 
of its 55,000 postal vehicles. 

For at least a decade, experts 
have spent many waking hours— 
and some sleepless ones—develop- 
ing the best possible belts. Fabric 
belts, plastic belts and leather belts 
have been tested. Engineers have 
puzzled over big belts for small 
vehicles, short belts for big vehicles 
—and belts with clamps, clips and 
springs. 

Today’s product is among the 
finest that can be made. The belts 
are easy to put on and take off. 
They are so strong that it would 
take a tornado to blow a postal 
driver away from their security— 
and chances are the truck would 
have to blow away too. 

Clearly, it’s not the belts. The 
trouble is with the humans using 
them. 

Why do they so often sit on 
the seat belt? 

The experts wish they knew. 
Statistics say that too many em- 
ployees still learn safety the hard 
way. 


Obviously, preventive educa- 
tion is a more desirable approach, 
and department safety specialists are 
in the midst of a nationwide cam- 





SAFETY and SEAT BELTS 


paign to teach better safety prac- 
tices. 

They are even optimistic 
enough to believe that they can 
overcome the peculiar psychological 
reaction of drivers who ignore the 
seat belt because they figure “it'll 
be the other fellow who’ll get it— 
not me.” 

The Department knows from 
its own hard experience that safety 
is not just slogans, or regulations, 
or equipment. It is a full-time job, 
and its production is its own reward. 
Ten years ago the motor vehicle 
rate was 22.4 accidents per million 
miles of driving; by 1966, postal 
driver casualties had been reduced 
to a low of 15.1 per million miles, 
and that was no accident. 





Like any effective safety pro- 
gram, the Department requires team 
effort. It means constant research, 
continual training and improved 
management of all vehicle opera- 
tions Most of all it takes the daily 
cooperation of thousands of em- 
ployees, whether they are on the 
road or at the production line. 

Safety means ideas. Several 
years back, an employee with an 
idea developed a convex mirror 
from a saucepan cover to show 
postal drivers small children who 
might be playing under the wheels. 

“T didn’t think much about this 
thing,” one driver said. “But the 
other day I was about to pull out 
and I noticed in the pot lid this little 
girls about two years old right under 
my wheels. I thank God every day 





I was spared from killing that child.” 

Safety management and admin- 
istration are the direct responsi- 
bility of postmasters, supervisors 
and other managers, even though 
new and better trained safety officers 
are being hired. 

Accident prevention programs 
are being established. They range 
from more stringent physical exam- 
inations for new employees to a 
non-slip shoe sole. A special study 
is aimed at a hazard peculiar to 
letter carriers: Falls while fingering 
the mail. That habit has caused too 
many mailmen to stumble and go 
sprawling. 


Postmasters and other man- 
agers are being offered three special- 
ized safety training programs; driver 
instruction, mailster operation, and 
safety management seminars. 

Automation of data is helping 
to improve the accident prevention 
program. 


In addition, an unprecedented 
step early this year bolstered the at- 
tack on accidents: Joint Labor Man- 
agement Safety Committees were 
created. One is a partnership with 
the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, (AFL-CIO), and the 
other is a cooperative effort with the 
National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employees (AFL- 
CIO). 

No attempt has been made to 
specify formal responsibilities on 
division of authority, and both 
groups have freedom to act in a 
wide range of safety matters. 

Frank discussion and a candid 
exchange of views is encouraged; 
the object is a combination attempt 
to eliminate accidents for members 
of the consulting crafts and to im- 
prove safety for postal employees 
generally. 





PIT Continued 

The Washington nucleus has 
never been conceived as an institu- 
tion for mass education; its candi- 
dates for admission in any year total 
some 2,500, most of them super- 
visors, postmasters and appropriate 
regional personnel — and of those 
only 200 to 250 can be nominated 
at one time. These few, however, 
will be responsible for the super- 
vision of thousands of clerks, letter 
carriers and mail handlers, and the 
success of the course will be meas- 
ured by its effect on the good spirits 
and productivity of the rank and file. 


The attempt is to educate super- 
visors in the very difficult task of 
matching manpower with work load; 
if the supervisor performs well, it 
will mean regular hours for more 
mail processing employees. Better 
scheduling reduces the need for 
temporary workers. 


No less complex is the matter of 
labor relations. Postmasters and 
supervisors schooled in the ways of 
Executive Order 10988 would be 
better prepared for their part in the 
formal labor-management program. 


Other subjects which ultimately 
will be developed into course work 
include administration of pay, 
methods of recruitment and place- 
ment, use of mechanization, and 


supervision and management. There 
will be specialized courses in execu- 
tive leadership, safety, inspection, 
bu lding management and computer 
techniques. 

For the first several years, at least, 
the Postal Institute of Technology 
will train trainers who will return 
to their areas and pass along the 
information. Again, the education 
is intended primarily for those who 
supervise others, but the effect is 
aimed at the mail processors them- 
selves. 

In several years, when it is at its 
peak, the Institute and its extension 
service expect to reach about 65,000 
students. The Washington center 
itself, however, probably will handle 
fewer than 2,000 students per year, 
enrolling each for perhaps six weeks 
of intensive course work. 

Levels of study will range from 
vocational education to graduate 
work now contemplated for the 
Division of Technology. , 

The Division, which will be the 
school for research and engineering 
staff, is also expected to offer inter- 
mediate levels of semi-technical and 
highly technical training. This cen- 
tral facility will generate training 
materials, test them and distribute 
them for field use. The school will 
prepare or contract for its course 
materials, condensing these to fit the 
limited time available to supervisors 


and postmasters for classroom work. 
It will also conduct joint seminars 
for post office personnel and repre- 
sentatives of large-scale mailers. 

As yet, there is not even a pencil 
sketch of the structures that will 
house PIT and the engineering com- 
plex, but requirements and basic 
concepts are taking solid shape. 
Buildings and grounds problems are 
the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Research and Engineering which 
will oversee the entire multi-million- 
dollar project. Involved are an 
analysis of the needs of all Bureaus, 
growth projections, site prospecting, 
design and the supervision of the 
construction itself. 

Fondest hopes call for a wooded, 
rural setting within driving distance 
of the capital and the Post Office 
Department headquarters. There is 
to be an air of retreat and spiritual 
renewal about the campus, charac- 
teristics intended to assist the re- 
search and education process. 

The idea is to remove the super- 
visor or postmaster from the de- 
mands of incoming mails and give 
him time and inclination to learn. 
In addition to its emphasis on hard 
work, the Institute is planned as a 
place of contemplation and quietude 
although that may not prevent the 
veteral foreman of mails from twitch- 
ing reflexively every afternoon about 
five o’clock. @ 
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Jetectives 


John L. Holmes and Michael 
Wynn are two California postal 
clerks who know the value of per- 
severance. And because they don’t 
give up easily, an attempted bur- 
glary of the Venice, Calif., Post 
Office proved to be a losing propo- 
sition. 

In the early morning hours of 
July 14, 1966, Holmes, Wynn and 
a foreman were reporting for duty 
as usual. But it turned out to be 
unusual duty. 


When they entered the building 
the three saw a man carrying a 
money order machine from the 
screenline counter toward the assist- 
ant postmaster’s office. Just as the 
foreman began to question the 
stranger, a second man—brandish- 
ing a large pair of scissors—emerged 
from the carrier section. Threaten- 
ing the employees with the scissors, 
he warned them not to call the 
police. Then the two intruders ran 
out through the basement. 


The three employees reacted 
swiftly. Wynn and the foreman 
rushed to the assistant postmaster’s 
Office to see if anyone was there. 
Holmes ran to his own automobile 
parked nearby. He spotted the 
suspects running and followed them 
until they disappeared into a build- 
ing. 


Returning to the office, Holmes 
found that the police had already 
responded to a call placed by the 
foreman. He told the police he was 
sure the two men he had followed 
were the ones who broke into the 
post office. 


Johnny L. Holmes 


Holmes and Wynn went with the 
police to search for the intruders. 
But the four found no trace of the 
suspects. 


Holmes and Wynn decided to take 
one more look before giving up the 
chase. Their continued search took 
them to a nearby bar, where they 
spotted the two men. 

Holmes left to call the police 
while Wynn continued the surveil- 
lance. The suspects soon left on foot 
with Wynn following them. It was 
a short walk. About a block from 
the bar, Wynn saw the welcome 
sight of Holmes returning with the 
police. 

The police quickly took the two 
men into custody. A search of the 
suspects resulted in the recovery of 
319 blank money orders, miscel- 
laneous postal rubber stamps, a post 
office knife, 20 blank checks of the 
Venice Post Office Welfare Fund, 2 
post office scissors, and a rubber 
cancelling stamp. 


Holmes and Wynn returned to the 
post office to begin the day. 

Later that day, the two suspects 
were arraigned before the US. 
Commissioner at Los Angeles. On 
August 16 they pleaded guilty and 
were sentenced to five years. 


For their part in catching the 
burglars, Holmes and Wynn were 
each presented with a certificate, a 
“beyond the call of duty” label em- 
blem, and cash awards by Post- 
master J. Paul de la Garrigue. 

Other postal employees have been 
equally alert in similar situations. 
On May 11 this year, Substitute 








Michael J. Wynn 


Clerk Floyd Shubert reported for 
work at 4 a.m. at the Harrison, New 
York, post office. As he approached 
the front door, he saw through the 
glass that someone was standing in 
front of the safe, apparently at- 
tempting to break it open. Shubert 
headed for the police station. Police 
soon surrounded the building and 
captured two men who were using 
a blow torch on the safe. Inspector 
in Charge of the New York division, 
Robert Hickey, has recommended 
that Shubert be officially com- 
mended for his action. 

In April at Dalton, Georgia, 
Clerk Ollie Akins surprised a bur- 
glar who was putting a torch to the 
office safe. The burglar escaped but 
left behind two mail sacks he had 
filled with stamp coils and stamp 
sheets as well as his own sack con- 
taining $300 in cash. 

A custodial employee interrupted 
two burglars at Staten Island, New 
York, last year. They fled but he 
got a good enough look at them to 
be able to furnish a description and 
later identify one of them. 

Star route carriers also have 
thwarted Post Office burglaries. At 
Opa Locka, Florida, a star route 
driver became suspicious when he 
heard hammering inside a post office. 
He called police. Two burglars were 
arrested and convicted. 

Chief Postal Inspector Henry B. 
Montague says that the Inspection 
Service greatly appreciates and en- 
courages cooperation from all postal 
employees. However, he cautions 


against taking any action that might 
endanger life. @ 





Mission accomplished, Platoon Sergeant 
H. L. Thompson writes home 


VIET NAM 


the VC killed a few nights before at 
Tan Son Nhut. He had been a 
shoe shine boy who worked for the 
Americans during the day. 

The other sergeant is a tall 
Southerner dubbed the “Dixie Hot 
Shot” because he maintains machine 
guns on fighter planes, and he 
doesn’t make life any more settled. 
Without emotion, he describes the 
mortar raid on 25th Division APO 
which killed one clerk and wounded 
seven. 

Hot Shot’s low, unhurried 
monologue is interrupted by an 
urgent blast from the sirens. The 
men pause and look into the dis- 
tance. 

“I wonder if Eddie pulled 
guard tonight,” Hot Shot says. 

The cargo section is closed and 
already the plane is warming its 
engines for the last leg of the trip. 
Saigon. 

The mail igloos have been 
loaded aboard large flat bed trucks 
which will haul them to a nearby 
postal operations area. 

The fog is about to come in 
and the plane hurries to take off 
position. After the fog, rain will 
come. Again. 


Continued 
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This means that the wounded 
aboard the hospital ship Repose in 
Dat Nang Harbor will get their mail 
by boat, not helicopter. In good 
weather the chopper makes two mail 
trips a day to the ship. 

A sweating PFC begins to 
complain. He doesn’t know whether 
it is worse to work in the warm rain 
of Da Nang or to spend the dry 
season in the searing, sand blown 
heat at Saigon airport. He has 
handled mail at both. 

Some of the mail at Saigon’s 
Tan Son Nhut is worked inside 
under huge inflatable rubber shel- 
ters. The air is stifling. But that, 
they say, is a big improvement from 
last year when they were working 
mail in the open and in the rain. 

From the great, bustling mili- 
tary centers where the igloos are 
broken down by divsions and units, 
the mail goes into the jungle by 
Jeeps and helicopters and often 
times on a mail clerk’s back. It is 
carried into the central highlands 
and the plains and the rice paddies 
in the Mekong delta; it goes to the 
Marines at lonely outposts, to the 
Green Berets wherever they are en- 
camped, to American servicemen, 
soldiers fighting in a distant land. 
Mail for the kids from back home. 


SP4 James R. Bethel hears from home 
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* OR PO RATI O N Continued 


Women are employed on the same 
basis as men in most grades. 

Employee organizations are ac- 
cepting the idea of the corporation 
as a challenge, and they are bargain- 
ing enthusiastically. Some, origi- 
nally, had expressed reservations. 
“The idea was very strange at first,” 
Newton said. But now, he said, “I 
think they are with us most of the 
way.” 

Negotiators face a major under- 
taking in their consultations; a big 
point is the question of bargaining 
processes. 

“Undoubtedly, some new ma- 
chinery will have to be established,” 
Newton said. Likely, it will be 
similar to the current arrangement. 
Disagreements are now referred to 
the Civil Service Arbitration Tri- 
bunal, and the decision, though ad- 
visory, is usually accepted as final. 

The system of third-party inter- 
vention short of binding arbitration 
has been generally successful and 
will probably be continued. The 
White Paper specifically directs the 
new corporation to maintain and 
improve the good relations between 
unions and management. The paper 
does suggest, however, that 20 
unions make an unwieldy lot and 
that the consultative process might 
be facilitated if there were fewer. 

Although a minister will have 
certain sponsoring resonsibilities, the 
institution itself will no longer be 
responsible to Parliament for its 
day-to-day operations. 

It will become a nationalized 
public industry governed by a board 
of directors. 

It will make its own rates and 
set its own pay scales subject to 
general government policy on prices 
and incomes. 

And it is expected to make a 
profit. 

“Government at present ex- 
pects us to realize a return of eight 
per cent on our investment,” New- 
ton said. @ 
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RST 
IRS T- DAY 
SSUE 


Willard H. Aubrey claims a dis- 
tinction that should stand for a good 
many years. He is the only post- 
master ever to supervise the first day 
sale of a United States stamp in 
another country. 

The occasion was the issuance of 
the Canada Centennial stamp at the 
United States Pavilion at Montreal’s 
Expo ’67. Mr. Aubrey, postmaster 
at Rouses Point, N.Y., was ap- 
pointed supervisor of the post office 
booth at the Canadian Exposition. 

“It was quite a thing,” he said. 
“Nobody else can remember when 
there was a first-day issuance around 
here.” 

There have been few in recent 
years in upstate New York and, of 
course, none at all across the inter- 
national boundary. First-day cere- 
monies recur periodically in the big 
cities, but it is rare that such an 
event involves a smaller office like 
Rouses Point. 

Mr. Aubrey, a postmaster for 
three years, began as a substitute 
letter carrier. He has spent 27 years 
in the postal service and the cere- 
mony is the first one in which he 
has participated. 





Besides the honor, Mr. Aubrey 
said, his biggest thrill was standing 
next to President Johnson and 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien. The President had flown 
from Washington to attend cere- 
monies honoring United States Day 
at Expo. 


Present also was Canadian Post- 
master General Jean-Pierre Cdété 
who had cooperated in the endeavor 
to make a commemorative stamp 
part of the day’s ceremonies. 
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The stamp booth within America’s 
steel bubble was an immediate suc- 
cess. “People started coming over 
to it as soon as the pavilion was 
opened to them, and we had lines 
seven and eight deep waiting to buy 
stamps,” Mr. Aubrey said. 

He and his staff were ready. They 
were prepared to accommodate 
patrons in two languages and two 
currencies. 

Mr. Aubrey, and three clerks, An- 
thony Murillo, Pearl Kazulak and 
George Didiot, are fluent in French, 
and the interchange of United States 
and Canadian currency was per- 
mitted. 

Also on duty at the pavilion were 
Rouses Point regular clerk Cyril 
Manor and special help hired for 
the event. They included Mrs. Vir- 
ginia McDonough, Gerry Studlack, 
Reneld Enney, William LeTourneau, 
Pat Pepin and Lina Adams. Herbert 
Weiss was detailed from New York 
City to serve as cashier. 

All told, the imported Rouses 
Point staff canceled an estimated 
175,000 first-day covers and sold an 
additional 10,000 stamps. Within 
two weeks, Mr. Aubrey said, the 
sale totaled more than 700,000 
stamps and orders were arriving at 
Rouses Point from half a dozen 
European nations. 

Despite its magnitude, the opera- 
tion went smoothly, Mr. Aubrey 
said. “Actually, we have a harder 
time of it at Christmas,” he said. 

An additional 45 persons had 
been hired to supplement the 
Rouses Point regulars, who number 
nine, and the General Services Ad- 
ministration chipped in with extra 
office space and the use of trucks. 


GSA, which maintains the U. S. 
Customs house near the Rouses 
Point post office, made available 
enough space for a special postal 
station that was larger than the main 
office itself. Envelopes had been 
accumulating at Rouses Point ever 
since the commemorative issue was 
announced, and ultimately clerks 
were to spend weeks at the Customs 
house affixing stamps and canceling 
them. 

For the first-day ceremony itself, 
trucks hauled the envelopes to the 
Expo pavilion and then brought 
them back to Rouses Point after 
they had been imprinted with the 
Expo cancellation. Envelopes with 
United States postage could not, of 
course, be deposited in the Canadian 
mails, and the United States had to 
arrange for special transportation 
between the pavilion and the near- 
est U. S. mailbox which was, of 
course, Rouses Point. 


The trucks supplied by GSA made 
several trips, shuttling covers the 50 
miles between the fair and the bor- 
der for two days. “Customs guards 
on both sides were wonderful to us,” 
Mr. Aubrey said. They got us 
through with no trouble. It was 
really a big help.” 


Mr. Aubrey’s special branch at 
the Customs house was open for 
several weeks before the thousands 
of envelopes could be handled and 
dispatched. 

The extra staff has gone now, and 
the post office has vacated its emer- 
gency quarters. Even the paper- 
work is about cleared up. 

At Rouses Point, the memory of 
the excitement lingers. @ 
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